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So. 8 INC E you are pleas'd to ſay you 


have receiv'd Satisfaction in what 1 
have written of the Management of the 
Mar, I will now give you the fair 
and plain Account, you defire, of what has 
been doing theſe Two Years, with Reſpect 
to Peace: And I will ſhew you how the Ne- 
gotiations at the Hague and Gertruydenberg 
came both to fail of the Succeſs that was ex- 
pected from them. This is a Task which, 1 
confeſs , at this time I ſhould with to be ex- 
cus'd from; ſince you own your ſelf con- 
vinc'd, from the D. of M.s Conduct in the 
War, that no particular Blame can lye upon 
him, with Relation to a Peace; which was 
all I undertook to prove to you: But I am on 
ſo many Occaſions made ſenſible , how very 
little this Affair is underſtood, that I can't 
refuſe telling you what I know of it. I 
every Day meet with ſomething or other 
that convinces me, how much this Matter 
wants to be explain'd ; there being no Point 
that People are ſo uneaſy at, or ſo much in 
the dark about, and conſequently in which 
they can be fo eaſily impos'd on by the falſe 
5 . Inſinu- 


E 


Inſinuations of thoſe, whoſe Intereſt it is to 


lay all the Load they can upon the late M. 


which they can do no way more effectually, 


than by repreſenting them engag'd in a 
black Deſign to perpetuate the War, and the 


D. of M. at the Head of it. This is a Ca- 
lumny thev are concern'd to faſten on him 


and his Friends, on a double Account ; not 


: only to juſtify their {ſtrange hard Uſage of 


them, but to remove from themſelves the O- 


dium they have Reaſon to fear, may ina 


little time lie heavily upon them, notwith- 


ſtanding their prefent Majority. For if the 


Fruits of ſo Glorious a War ſhould be loſt, 


which they ſeem already apprehenſive of, 


and we ſhould be at laſt forc'd to ſubmit to 
an ill Peace, they know True Britains will 
be apt to ask the Reaſon of it; and therefore 


_ theſe Gentlemen are already fencing againſt 


the evil Day, by throwing, if they can, upon 


the Old M the Blame which muſt other- 


wiſe-fall upon themſelves : And that it can 
fall no where elſe, you will be ſoon ſatisfy d, 
when J have ſhewn you, that the ill Succeſs 


of theſe Negotiations is owing to no wrong 


Conduct in the D. of M. or in any other Per- 
ſon concern'd in them on the part of the Al- 
lies; hut that inſtead of Reproach and Blame, 
all their Miniſters employ'd in this Affair, 
have deſerv'd the greateſt Commendation 
and Fſteem for the Fairneſs, Unanimity, and 
Sreadinels they have acted with, to the great 
Diſappcinrmenc of the Enemy, who had 
Peaaſon and Experience enough on their ſide, 
ro flatter hemfelves, that in an Alliance con- 
ſting of ſo many parts, and of ſuch diffe- 

| rent 
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E 
rent Intereſts, ſome might be tempted, by 
the large Offers made them, to deſert the 
Common Cauſe; which wou'd force the reſt 
to comply on cheaper Terms. France has 
not on this Occaſion been wanting to it ſelf, 
in repeating and improving, if poſſible, its 
uſual Artifices: What has rendred them un- 
ſucceſsful, is an unuſual Firmneſs on the 
Part of the Allies, who have bravely rejected 
all Separate Views, and have perſiſted to act 
with one Spirit in Defence of ſo good a 
%% ee bs 
I need not tell you, what Advantage 2 
ſingle Power has over a Confederacy, in 
treating of Peace, as well as in making War; 
eſpecially when France is that ſingle Power. 
The French have ſhewn for more than half a 
Century, that there is no Artifice ſo baſe, 
they won't employ to compals their Ends 
no Promiles ſo fair, no Aſſeverations fo ſo- 
lemn, they won't make, to amuſe and divide 
thoſe they treat with. They are fo far from 
| keeping the Treaties they make, that they 
intend to break them at the very time they 
are making them: They have never in any 
one Treaty, fince that of Muuſter, troubled 
themſelves with executing whar had been 
promis'd in the moſt ample Words, after the 
Treaty was once ſign'd: Nay , ſometimes 
after they had induc the Principal Allies to 
conſent to a Treaty, they have in the very 
firſt Congreſs for a General Peace, diſcover'd 
their Inſincerity. This, one whois fo well 
acquainted as You are with the Hiftory of EA 
rope, knows to be true of all the Treaties 
France has made for theſe laſt co Nears. 
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Jo go no further back than the Treaty of 


0 


| Refwick, which is freſh in every Bodies Me- 
mory ; the French were not content, not to 
execute great part of what by that Treaty 
they were oblig'd to, and to execute other 
Parts of it in ſo ſcandalous a manner, as de- 


fcated in great meaſure the Intention of the 


Articles; but at the very firſt open Confe- 
rence, they ſhew'd what was to be expected 
from them: What they had promis'd as the 
Foundation of the Treaty, both at the Hague, 
and at the Court of Sweden, who were to be 

the Mediators, they not only refus'd to com- 


ply with, but utterly difown'd the having e- 


ver promis'd, becauſe it was Verbal only, and 


could not be ſhewn under their Hand. And 


wich reſpect to England in particular, *tis 
notorious that when my Lord Portland 


demanded the Removal of the Engliſl. 


Court from St. Germans, according to 
what Mareſchal Bonffers had in the Name of 
the King agreed to; the King, when the 
Mareſchal could not deny the Promiſe, de- 
ny'd his having given him any Authority to 
make it. But this is a Fault that will, I 
know, be caſily forgiven the French King by 
ſome Men, for the ſake of a Correſpondence 


which could not ſo eaſily be carry'd on, it 


the St Germans Court were remov'd farther 
off. Frether {till in our Memories, is the 


{trange Part the French acted in the famous 


Treaty of Partition. They were not only 


ſolliciting at 444id Will in favour of 
France, ut the time the Treaty was making; 
but the very Treaty it ſelf, was the great 


Argument made uſe of, to induce the Spaniſh 


- Court 
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Court to conſent to ſuch a Will, as the only 
way to prevent the Partition they were ſo 
averſe to. And to compleat the Perfidiouſ- 
neſs of France in this Affair, when the late 
King, upon notice of what Mareſchal Har- 
court was doing at Madrid, ſent a Miniſter 
Expreſs to Verſailles to complain of it, the 
King of France not only deny'd his knowing 
any thing of the Matter, but under his 
Hand declar'd, in a Letter to the late King, 
That tho' a Will ſhould be made in favour of 
his Family, he would take no Advantage of 
it, but adhere to the Partition. This is the 
Prince we have been theſe two Years treat-, 
ing with; whoſe many Breaches of Publick 
Faith, and baſe Artifices, Europe has ſuffer'd 
ſo much by, that no body, who is in earneſt 
for a good Peace, can wonder that the Al- 
lies think no Care and Circumſpection too 
great not to be deceivd any more : at leaſt, 
not in ſo important a Point as the Reſtituei- 
on of the Spaniſh Monarchy ; upon which 
the Safety, and Liberty of us and our Allies, 
and I may add of all Europe, ſo much depend. 
France could never have ſo great a Tem- 
ptation to deceive, as now; ſince, unleſs 
they can deceive us, the Point they have 
been labouring for above 60 Years, muſt be 
loſt; the Uſurpation of the Spaniſh Monar- 
chy being the Grand Intrigue, by which 
they have govern'd all their Motions ſince 
the Treaty of Munſter: For it was with this 
View, as wc ſee by the Memoirs lately pub- 
liſn'd of that Treaty, that Cardinal Maxarin 
preſs'd the Spaniſh Match; whoſe Words in a 
Letter to the French Plenipotentiaries in Jan. 
48 


* 


46. are ſo remarkable, that 1 can't forbear 
tranſcribing them. The Infanta, ſays he, be- 
ing Marryd to Hu Majeſty, we may pretend to 
the Succeſſion of thoſe Kingdoms, notwithſtand- 
ing any Renunciation they may force him to 
make of it. L'Infante etant Marie d ſa Maje- 
ſte, nous pourrions aſpirer d la Succeſſion des Royau- 
mes d Eſpagne, quelque RENUNCIATION 
qu on lui en fit faire. Such is the Conſcience 
of the Cardinal, ſuch the Juſtice and Good- 
neſs of the Cauſe, the King of France has 
ſpent ſo much Blood and Treaſure to Sup- 
vort. And ſhall we not ſuſpect his Sincerity 
in this Cauſe, to which Faith, and Honour, 
and Conſcience, and every thing that is Sa- 
cred, has been ſo long proſtituted? Can we 
be too cautious, how we truſt the Promiſes 
of 4 Prince, who has ſhewn on ſo many Oc- 
_ cations, that his Word is not to be depended 
on? Or can we think any Security too 
much, in a Matter of ſo much Conſe- 
quence ?- 5 = ns 
But as France never had ſo great a Tem- 
ptation to Deceive, ſo it muſt be allow'd, 
chere is no Cale in which the Allies can be 
ſo much concern'd not to be Deceiv'd ; the 
Union of France and Spain being the moſt fa- 
tal thing, that can poſſibly befall them; 
which, ſhould it be at laſt ſubmitted to, 
nuſt, humanly ſpeaking, in a few Years 
uin us and our Allies; tho not fo ſoon as it 
would have done, had the French been ſuffer'd 
to take quiet Poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh Monar- 
chy, and to finiſh peaceably by this vaſt Ac- 
ceſſion, the Height of Power They were at, 
when we began the N.. 
. Theſe 


#3 
. Theſe Reflections on the general Conduct 
of the French, in all the Treaties they have 
made for cheſe laſt do Years, will, I doubt 


not, convince you of the Neceſſity there 
was for the Allies to refuſe entring into any 


Conferences for a General Peace, till ſome 


Preliminaries were firſt ſettled, as a Founda- 


tion on which it ſhould be pte But before 


we come to conſider the Preliminaries them- 
ſelves, that you may the better judge of the 


Sincerity of France, I muſt obſerve to ou, 


That they had previouſly, by their Emiſſa- 
ries, been feeling the Pulſe of the Dutch ; 
and by the mighty Profeſſions they made of 
the ſincere Deſires of the King to put an 
End to the War, they obtain d ſome private 
5 Conferences the beginning of the laſt Vear; 
in which the Reſtitution of Spain and the Iu- 
dies to King Charles, was always ſuppos'd as 
the firſt Step towards a Treaty ; and for the 
reſt, they hop'd the Dutch for their Part 
would not be very difficult, ſince they were 
aſſur'd, that in other Points they might have 
their own Terms; and not only be fecur'd 
by a good Barrier, in which the French were 
pleas d to be very Liberal, but likewiſe be 
made very eaſy in relation to Trade. The 
Dutch, who on this Occafion ſhew'd they 
underſtood the French, as well as the French 
thought they did them, appear d to be very 
well pleas'd to hear of Overtures of Peace, 
and expreſs'd great Readineſs to enter on a 
Treaty; but that they could do nothing 
without the Concurrence of their Allies, to 
whom they communicated what had pafsd; 
and i in order to A Treaty, 58 Leave to the 
Mini- 
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_ Miniſters of France to come to Holland; firſt 
to Monſieur Rouille, and afterwards to the 
Marquis de Torcy ; who both tim'd their com- 
ing thither, too remarkably not to be taken 
notice of. The D. of M. made two Voya- 
ges that Spring to England, one in the Be- 
ginning of March, N. S. which was the ſoon- 
eſt the Affairs of the War would admit of 
his Return, after the Campaign of Lille; 
the other about the End of April, when he 
went to communicate to the Queen what 


had paſs'd, and to receive Her Inſtructions. 


Now Monſieur Rouille came to Holland, al- 


moſt as ſoon as the D---- was gone from 


thence the firſt time; and the Marquis de 
Torcy follow'd ſoon after the D----'s leaving 
it the Second: By which it ſhould ſeem, 
they thought they might make ſome Advan- 
tage of his Abſence ; and that it was for 
their Maſter's Service, to have the Dutch, as 
much as they could to themſelves, as the like- 
lieſt way to procure ſuch a Peace as they 


had a mind to. I can't but obſerve on this 


Occaſion, that the Gentlemen, who are ſo 
angry with the D. of MH. have the Happi- 
| neſs to have the French on their Side, in 


what relates to Peace as well as War: For 


they too, it ſhould ſeem, diſlike the D--- for 
2 Plenipotentiary, as much as they do for a Ge- 
neral ; much leſs can they endure the 


Thoughts, that he ſhould be both, ſince 


they are ſure to be obſtructed by him in all 


their Deſigns, and can make neither War 
nor Peace to their Minds, as long as he is at 


the Head of them. Theſe are the Senti- 
ments of the French; and in them tis natural 
enough; 
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8 
enough; but ſure this muſt ſeem ſtrange 
Language here in the Mouths of Men, who 
would be thought to be the implicite Admi- 
'rers of Her M-----'s Royal Wiſdom : *Tis 
but an odd way, for a Party to expreſs their 


great Deference to the Judgment of a Sove- 


reign they tell you they Adore, to ridicule 
the Choice She has made of a Plenipoten- 
tiary. Infallibility, I confeſs, is no Part of 
the Prerogative, tho' it ſeems to be growing 
faſhionable of late with theſe Men, to think, 
or rather ſay ſo ; which makes it the more 
extraordinary for them, to Cenſure Her 
M- ſo freely as they do; which a very 


little Modeſty would keep them from, in 


this Point at leaſt, ſince all the Allies ap- 
prove Her Choice, and the Emperor has 


done the ſame thing himſelf. Theſe two 


great Princes think thoſe the fitteſt Perſons 
to treat a Peace, who have carry'd on the 
War with ſuch Succeſs ; whoſe Conduct 
ſhews, that they have nothing ſo much at 
Heart, as the Intereſt and Glory of thoſe 
they ſerve ; and that they think nothing ſo 
truly an Honour to themſelves, as to finiſh 
this great War by a ſafe and honourable 
Peace. Theſe are the Views the D. of M. 
and Pr. Eugene have acted with, and "ris this 
has recommended them to the Favour of 
_ theſe Princes, who from the Experience 


they had of them as Generals, choſe them 


for their Plenipotentiaries. But the French it 
| ſeems, and their Friends here, are of ano- 

ther Mind ; and for this Reaſon Monſieur 
Rouille, and the Marquis de Torcy came nei- 
ther of them into Holland, till the D. of = 
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had left it: Which was a plain Proof, that 
they had ſome Deſigns which they fear'd he 
would not come into; and that in his and 
Pr. Eugene's Abſence, they hop'd the States, 
by the great Inclination they expreſs'd for 
Peace, might be drawn in to conſent to 
{ome Points, which might either produce a 
Treaty to their Minds, or divide the Allies 
among themſelves. This they hop'd to do 


theſe two ways; firſt, by gaining their Con- 


ſent to a Partition, which they had never 


abſolutely declar'd againſt ; and next, by of- 


fering to them, in Conſideration for that, a 
_ greater Barrier than they thought conſiſtent 
wit u the Intereſt and Honour of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, The Firſt of theſe they knew 


the Emperor would not agree to, and neither 
the Emperor nor England to the Latter. And 


from this Occaſion and Ground for Divi- 
ſion, they promis'd themſelves great Succeſs. 


But to their Surprize, the Firmneſs of the 


States was ſo great, that as they would abſo- 
lutely reject nothing, ſo neither would they 
agree to any thing ſeparately from the reſt 

of the Allies, nor enter into any Treaty, 
but jointly with the Queen and the Emperor; 
who, to ſhew their Readineſs to hearken to 


any reaſonable Terms of Peace, that would 


anſwer the End for which they went into 
the War, immediately upon notice of the 


Propoſals the French had made, ſent to the 
Hague the D. of M. and Prince Engene ; the 
firſt was attended by my Lord Townſhend, and 
the other was ſoon follow'd by Count Zin- 


vendorff. And both theſe Miniſters diſtin- 
guiſh'd themſelves in theſe Negociations ve- 


ry 


ry much to the Satisfaction of all the reſt; 
my Lord Townſhend particularly, has by his 
good Senſe, Integrity, Openneſs, and Affa- 
bility, acquir'd the univerſal Eſteem of the 
States, and all the reſt of the Allies, beyond 
what could be hop'd from fo young a Mini- 
ſter, and to ſuch a Degree as will always be 
remembred to his Honour in that Country, 
however it may be deny'd or forgot in this. 
If therefore you don't meet with his and 
Count Zinzendorff's Names in what follows, 
I muſt defire you would ſuppoſe of them, 
what I fay of the Two Generals, ſo far at 
leaſt, as to think they did not in any thing 
of Moment ever differ from them.  _ 
But to proceed: Uponthe Arrival of theſe 
Miniſters at the Hague, Conferences were 


daily held with thoſe of France, to ſettle Pre- 


liminary Articles. In the treating of which, 
their Inſincerity ſoon diſcover'd it ſelf, and 
great Reaſon was given to ſuſpect, their 


chief Aim was to amuſe and divide Thoſe _ 


they ſeem'd ſo much in haſte to agree with; 
Thar if they could not get ſuch a Peace 
for themſelves as they deſir'd, the Cam- 
paign at leaſt might be loſt to the Al- 
ies. For it was very obſervable, that they 
eaſily agreed, and in a very little time after 


_ theſe Conferences were begun, to all the 
| Demands of England and Holland for them- 


| ſelves, tho ſome Articles were contain'd in 
both, which the French never dreamt of be- 
ing ask'd, when the firſt Overtures of Peace 


| were made; ſuch as the demoliſhing of Dun- 


kirk, and the giving up many Towns which 
were no part of the Spaniſh Netherlands, at 
C2 the 
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the time of King Charles's Death, nor had in 


the Courſe of the War been taken from 


them. When the firſt Steps to a Treaty 
were made, the French ſo little thought of 
theſe Demands, that the quitting even Liſle 


and Menin was refus'd. But now theſe ex- 
traordinary Points on the Part of England 


and Holland, were by the Miniſters of France 
readily agreed to, and yet at the ſame time 
great Difficulty was made with reſpect to 


What was ask'd for the Emperor and the Duke 


of Savoy; tho there was nothing in thoſe 


Articles, but what was extremely reaſonable, 


and neceſſary to ſecure the Dominions of 


\ thoſe Princes from the Invaſions they would 


otherwiſe be expos d to. There was an Interval | 
of ſeveral Days, before the French Miniſters 
would treat about theſe Articles ; nor did 


they at laſt conſent to them, but with a Re- 
ſerve, and a Declaration that this was be- 
yond their Inſtructions ; and that therefore 


they muſt ſuſpend a full Aſſent, till the fur- 


ther Pleaſure of the King was known. Now 


what could be the meaning of this Manage- 
ment, but to enſnare the Maritime Powers 
if they could, and draw them into a 
baſe Deſign of ſacrificing the Intereſt of 
their Allies to their own? And what Uſe | 
can any body imagine they would have 

made of this, but to engage the Allies ina |} 
Quarrel among themſelves, and to take ad- 


vantage of their Differences, to break the 
Confederacy, and to entice ſome of the 
Members of it by large Offers to come into 


ſeparate Meaſures with them? But this 
Scheme failing, by the firm Adherence of 
5 „ 
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the Maritime Powers to the reft of the Al- 
lies, there was one Article ſtill remain'd to 


be adjuſted, which in effect included all the 


reſt, and which would afford the French a 
| ſpecious Pretence for breaking off the Trea- 


ty whenever they had a mind to it; and 
that was to ſettle Terms, on which a perpe- 


tual Suſpenſion of Arms ſhould he agreed. 


No body had ever doubted, but that there 
was ſuch an Underſtanding between the 
French King and his Grandſon, that the For- 
mer could oblige the Latter to Reſign the 


Spaniſh Monarchy whenever he plead; 
ſince he not only gave it King Philip at firſt, 
but had hitherto ſupported him in it. Ac- 


cordingly every thing about him was entire- 
ly French; and the Reſtitution of Spain at 


leaſt, and the Indies, had, as I obſerv'd be- 
fore, always been ſuppos'd : And as this was 
the Point that occaſion'd the War, the firſt 


thing ſettled in the Preliminaries was a per- 


fect and entire Ceſſion of the whole Spaniſh 


Monarchy to King Charles the Third, to be 
made within Two Months from the Firſt of 
Fune following: And in cafe the Duke of 
Anjou ſhould make any Difficulty to comply 


with this, tis expreſly covenanted in the 
Fourth Article, That His Moſt Chriſtian 


Majeſty and the Allies ſhall take in Concert 
the proper Meaſures to oblige him to it: 


What was to be underſtood by taking proper 
Meaſures, both Sides were content ſhould. 


not be then explain'd. Thus far look'd well, 
and one would have thought, the French 
meant in earneſt that the Duke of Anjou 


 thould immediately quit Spain to his Com- 


petitor 


CRT 
petitor: But all hitherto was Words on- 
y, and would ſignify nothing, unleſs the 
Execution of this eſſential Point was effe- 
ctually provided for; and there was but one 
Way of doing this, which was to make this 
| Ceſſion one of the Conditions of continuing 
the Suſpenſion of Arms, agreed to in the 
zath Article, to the Concluſion ef a general 
Peace; which was accordingly done in the 
27th Article, which declares, That this Suſ- 
penſion ſhall continue till a general Peace, 
provided the King of France executes all that 
is promis'd on his Part in the foregoing Ar- 
ticles, and the whole Spaniſh Monarchy be re- 
ſto'rd,rendue & cedee,to K. Charles, as is ſettl'd 
in theſe Articles. This Article touch'd 
home, and diſcover'd plainly, that all the | 
l French pretended to conſent to in this Funda- „ 
= mental Point, was mere Grimace ; and that 
7 they meant nothing elſe but to draw the Al- 
lies into a ſeparate Peace, and leave them to 
get Spain as they could: This was the moſt. 
they meant, and I am apt to think, for Reaſons 
I will give you by and by, they did not mean 
ſo much; but whether they did or not, they 
did not want a ſpecious Cover for their Op- 
poſition to this Article; they made great Pro- 
feſſions of the Sincerity of their King's In- 
tentions; that he would punctually execute 
all that depended upon him; and that he 
would endeavour to perſuade his Grandſon 
to a Compliance; but that to force him to it, 
and that within ſo ſhort 4 Term, was not in 
his Power; that it wou'd therefore be impoſ- 
ſible for the King to conſent to this Article; 
and to conſent to the reſt of the Prelimina- 
ries, 


„„ 
ries, unleſs an abſolute Suſpenſion of Arms 
were agreed to, wou'd be to leave himſelf 
at the Mercy of the Allies, and put himſelf 
into a much worſe State than before: and 
theſe Pretences, you may be ſure, wanted 
no Art to ſet them off: But to all this '*twas 
eaſy to anſwer, That they were fully per- 
ſuaded, that if the King were really in ear- 
neſt in this Matter, he might certainly re- 
call his Grandſon without any Difficulty ; and 
provided he acted the fair Part, and did all 
he could towards it, according to the 4th 
Article, he might depend upon it, the Allies 


would take no Advantage of any Words in 


the 37th, to begin the War again upon him, 
when he had faithfully perform'd the other 
Parts of it, and ſurrendred the Places agreed 
to be deliver'd up to them in the 35th: That 
ſuppoſing what they objected to this Article, 
were not a pretended but a real Difficulty, 
which could hardly be believ'd, the Conſe- 
quence then would be, that the Allies muſt 
either truſt to the Sincerity of France, or 
France to that of the Allies. As the King, 
ſuppoſing it not in his Power to oblige 
the Duke of Anjou to reſign, would by exe- 
cuting the reſt of the Treaty be at the Mer- 
cy of the Allies; ſo on the other Hand, if 
the Allies made a Peace with the King with- 
out this Article, they ſhould be at his Mercy 
for the Recovery of the Spaniſh Monarchy, 
which was the great Point for which they 
entred into the War; but which they could 
never hope to gain, if he did not abſolutely 
abandon his Grandſon ; which they could by 
no means depend on, while they had nothing 
5 e but 


but his bare Word for it. Now in this Caſe, 
which is more reaſonable, for France te truſt 


the Allies, or the Allies France? This can't 


be a very hard Queſtion, ſince France has 
been guilty of the Breach of Publick Faith 
on ſo many Occaſions, that 'tis hard to find 
an Inſtance to the contrary. This very War 
will make two notorious Inſtances of this 
remembred to all Ages; the ſcandalous Vio- 
lation of the Partition-Treaty, almoſt as 
| ſoon as made; and the Uſurpation of the 
_ Spaniſh Monarchy, notwithſtanding the moſt 
ſolemn and repeated Renunciations that had 
been made of it. *Twou'd be endleſs to en- 
ter into a Detail of all the Complaints of this 
Kind againſt France, fince the Pyrenean Trea- 
ty. And therefore it can't be reaſonable for 
the Allies to truſt thoſe, by whom they have 
ſo often been deceiv'd : But 'tis not fo with 
them, they never have been guilty of the 
Breach of Publick Faith in their Tranſactions 
with France, in any flagrant Caſe, at leaſt I 
know of none: But I will venture to add 
further, that they neither would, nor if they 
would, can they act a falſe Part in ſuch a 


Caſe as this. They ond not, they don't 


think it for their Intereſt to continue or re- 

new a War unneceſſarily; they are ſufficient- 
ly weary, the Burthen of the War has laid 
ſo heavy upon them, thar they wou'd be glad 
to have a little Reſpite, and to be at leiſure 
co cultivate the Arts of Peace, and enjoy as 
fait as they can ſome Fruits of it. Thus they 


always have done ; they have hardly had Pa- 
tience to keep up their Armies till a Peace 
was ſign'd: And tis this Humour of the Al- 
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bees has made che French have ſo little Regard 


tod execute their Treaties with them; beſides 
it muſt be own'd there ih a great Probityg 
Plainneſs, and Honeſty both in the Dutch 
and German,; whieh appear in all the Affairs 
of Common Life; and have been very obſer- 


Luable in their Dealings with the French all 


this War; in which the Allies, notwith- 
ſtanding the many Provocations they have 
receiſ d; have ar no Inſtance retaliated, 
when, they could not do it withont Breach 
of Faich. The War in Flanders affords many 
Inſtances of this; that they have always 
punctually perform d whatever Articles they 
— ſign d; and not made Reprifals, where 
even honeſt Men have thought they might 
have done it, without any Violation of Ju- 
ftice. - But the greateſt Inſtance, and the 
only one I ſhall name, is their exact Perfor- 
mance of the Treaty of the Evaguation of 
the Milaneſe; when the French had juſt Rea- 
ſon to fear their Troops wou'd have been 
detain'd againſt the Letter of the Articles, in 
Revenge of the Injuſtice and Infolence withe 
which they had;difarm'd and ſeiz d a. conſi- 
derable Body of the Duke of Sawgy's Troops, 
at the very time he was in Alliance wiche | 
them. I need ſay nothing; of our own: 
Country, that France could have no Reaſon 
to fear any Perfidiouſneſs from home: The 
Character of Her Majeſty is too well known 
to give the French Groynds for any ſuch Suſ- 
picion; and had wWe a Prince of leſs Renown 
on the Throne, France would have little to 
= from him, unleſs he were ſupported by 
his People; Which Ax Sovereign of Bryan 


1 


las evet been, ben they have thought the 


War he made unjuſt. But "ris not enough to 


Ay the Allies would not be falſe, nor aa - | 


gainſt che Intentions of a Publick Treaty, 1 
chink 1 may affirm; they can't be ſo. A ſmgte 


Potentate & Maſter of his own Will; and can 


dc without Controul; but a Conftderac 


can do nocking without a Coneurrehce of alt 


Parts; which in fo unjuſt 'n.: Cabſe' as this 
there would be no Reaſon to apprehend: 
When all the moſt juſt and neceſſary 


Cauſes of à War concur,” us very hard to 
keep a Confederacy long Whethies » ; much 


leſs can it be imagin'd it ſhould be kept up 


205 —— x Prince, who has done all lie can 

do ſatisfy the Demands of all Parties. Either 
Honeſty: or Intereſt will certainly diſarm 
fome of e No Ally, when he has gain'd 
all he can hope for by the War, will be wil- 
ting to continue the Expence of it in Com- 


plement to any of the reſt, eſpecially when 
the Cauſe is manifeſtly unjuſt: No, were it 
ever ſo juſt,' this is hardly to be hop'd for. 
When a Confederacy is vez th faccefiful; Jea- 


| touſies narurally ariſe amo ng Heine) and 


they are more concernd, that one Part 


mould not be too great Gainers, and have 


too much to their — har that any other 
mould not have enough. Of which we ſee 
an Inſtance, though > a : fooliſh one, a- 


mong our ſelves; our preſent Maſters» of 


Policicks, to render the very Succeſſes of the 
War odious, alarm us with e Fears, which 


no body before ever thou en t of; 1 tell us, 


The Dutch will have by aà better 
Country than their own. And i - eertain 


Cor 
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Correſpondence by way of Calais, has been 
-Fontinud,', France might be aſſur d, that no 
Advantage, would be taken of the 37th A 
ticle, cho Spin was not relinquiſh d in the 


Time ſtipulated; and that therefore they 
might ſafely ſign the Preliminaries, for that 


the War could not be renew d, ſince they 
might depend on it, that England would n- 
ver conſent to uſe in ſo barbarous a Manner, 
a Prince whom ſo great a Party among them 


bave always had ſo much Reſpect for: And 
Without England thev know the reſt of the 
Allies could do nothing 
But whether it was more [reaſonable for 
the Allies to truſt France, or France the Allies, 
Was not left at this time to general Reflecti- 
ons. What was doing at this very Juncture 
In Spain, gave the Allies abundant Cauſe to 
ſuſpect the Sincerity of France; that they 
meant nothing lefs, than the Reſtitution of 


tharMonarchy. No body that looks into ho | 


Accounts of that time, and fees how. thick 
Expreſſes went one upon another between 


France and Spain, can doubt, whether the 
King and his Grandſon did not perfectly well 
agree: And not only the News of that time, 


but the Facts themſelves ſhew, that the King 


gave him all poſſible Aſſurances, that he 
would not abandon him, tho' it was neceſſa- 
ry for his Affairs to promiſe it. This, I ſay, 
is very plain from what was at that time do- 


ing in Spain; for tho? the Marq. de Torcy told 
the Allies, He did not know but K. Philip 


might be at Para before him, there was not 


the leaſt Sign of any Intention to-relinquiſh 
Spein; but on the contrary, there were on 
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the Part of the D: of Auſbu, all the Appear. 
0 ww that could be of à Prifice; that thought 

nothing leſs. For the: Wär Was preſsd 
with the utmoſt Vigor in all Parts; Alitunt 
Was beſieg'd at à vaſt Expence, and other 
Places 3 in Valencia were deu d Wich all Dili 


gence; Preparations were mide for the Siege 


of Gironne,, and tlie Army was put into the 


beſt Conditiofl i Con d be. to invade Catalb- 


v; and àt the-fame time the Marq. de B- 


advanc d eloſe to the Portygueſe in Efremadũ- 
dura, with a Deſign to give them Battel ; in 


which, againſt the Opinion 'of my Lord &. 


they unhappily prevented him. This did 
not look like a Deſign to quit Spain to King 
Cpbarles; but on the contrary, 


lution to drive him out of it, if poſſible. 


But what gave the Allies a greater Jealouſ 


than all this; was the cauſing the Prince of 

Aſturiar to be acknowledg'd Preſumptive 

Heir of Spain by all the States of the RG 
t 


dom; which Ceremony was perform'd wi 


the greateſt Magnificence the 7th of April, 
that is, about a Month after M. Rouille had 


deen in Holland; which Proceeding, you 


may remember, every body was then alarm'd 
at; ſuch a Step being plainly taken for no 


other End, but to lay in Matter for a new 
War; or rather twas a Declaration, That an 
End could not be put to this, as long as the 
Reſt: ution of Spain was made one Condition 
of a Veace. The French Miniſters had but one 
Reply tothis; That their Maſter was not an- 


{werable for What theD. of Anjou had done; but 255 
that for his,ownPart he was Sincere, and wou'd 
40 whatever depended upon him, and that 


chere- 


fhew'd a Reſo- 


PP 


vas. 
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any Truth in it, yer to- ſhew- 
were from deſigningto impoſe po ( 11 8 
impoſſible Conditions, thongh of pe- 
dient which could not be reflis d, without 
diſcovering, cht France rig "nothing 
this Treaty, but to make Peace for them- 
ſelves, and t06 leave the Allies inyow'd in A. 
War with Spain. If it was not in the King' 8 
Power to oblige his Grandſon to retire che 
of Spain, they declar'd d they: would be con- 
tent with his doing what ee Was in 
his Power; which was to deliver tb to them 
fuch Places in the Spaniſh Dem — As 
were Gariſomd by his o 

this Expedient was rejected”; 


F 21 | . 


x therefore, If a Degee was not cbneluded, it 
could not lie at his Door. ' The Allies, che 


they could not think what” Tang 0 Xo ; 
on far 


aß the Mar- 
quis de Torcy, thinking, 1 ſeüppöle, tar the 
2 inſiſting upon ths Duke 6f Anjou be- 

ing RecalFd, was a more Fpecious' Handle 


to break off the Treaty upon, than the Re- 


fuſal of the Expedient they propos d inſtead 
of it, he agreed at laſt to let the 37th. Article 


- ſtand as it is now worded ; which is perfect- 
| ly agreeable to the main Deſi ign of the Trea- 
ty, and to the Tenor of the other Articles; 

but with a Reſerve, as before, to know the 


King's Pleaſure, without whoſe further In- 


ſtructions he could not Sign. And thus the 
Conferences held to ſettle theſe Prelimina- 
ries, ended the 28th. of May, and were the 


fame Day Sign'f by the Allies. The Mar- 


quis de Torcy immediately ſer out for fal 


tes, leaving Monfieur Rouille behind, to whom 
he 22 to return 2 the King's Anſwer by 
de 
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the ath. Of. Fave at fartheſt; which, from 
"the Neceſſity; of . che; King's Affair, the 
Point che Treaty was carry-d,.to,; the Mar- 
quis Rank and Character, and Perſonal 
Merit, and the great Proteſtations he made 
of his Maſter's Sincerity, was hop'd would 
de karouabie: But moſt of all, from. his 
Deſire cc che Allies at parting, That they 
would haſten the Ratifications of theſe Ar- 


ticles, with all the · Diſpatch they could. 


8 1 


LC 


mot to be expreſs d. They waited with great 


Impatience for the 4th. of Jane; twas che 


next Day befere the Anſwer came, upon the 
Receipt of which, Monſieur Roni lle acquaint- 
ed the Allies, that che King could not agree 
heſe Preliminaries : The Articles except- 
ed agaigſt, were the ſame that the Marquis 
Emperor and the Duke of Savoy, and the 


to t 


at this Anſwer, and more at the haughty 
Air, with which Monſieur Rowille in a long 
Conference on this Subject preſs'd his Ob- 
jections; a Behaviour very different from 
What either he or the Marquis had ſhewn be- 


fore; which there being no viſible Cauſe 
for, they thought it was in great meaſure 
Gaſconade ; that it meant nothing elſe, but 
to make what Advantage he could of the 


Inclinations the Allies had without, Diſguiſe 
Jhewn to Peace; and that he would at laſt 
recede from his Pretenſions, when he ſaw 
they would not; and that in all Events, 


they 


e nes. . 
5 r 


© Theſe, Hopes che Marquis. left with the | 
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Jo reaſonable in themſol 
chey had ſo unanimouſſy agreed to, 


_ kirely neceſſary ts make a and jaſtin 
Peace. And What they”! 5 
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had in the King's Name ima 
ceiv d it bad: ne Fffect on the Hes 


Evening, or curly 
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they could notion their Fact give u 


Dit 


ſpected, did ity 
ve to be che Caſe, At lead 
after having inſiſted with 
ſo much Saffneſz, pon the Obſecktons he 


When popes 


parture being 8 n in — 5 

ortingp, he wired! 
al inner i 
creat Sincerity, and Concert chat ce Pren 


good meaſure pro @ ws 
Or 


5 ty might not be broke off, communicated td 
him his Inſtructiens, by Which « 'appear'd- 


that he was impower d to recede from all the 
other Points he had before inſiſted on, ex. 
cepting chat of the 45th Arcels; Which 


ſeems to have been a Maſter-Piece of French 
| Artifice : For, if the Treaty muſt be broke,: 
tis as eectuly done by inſiſting upon one 


Article, as upon Twenty; and which ever 


Part the Allies took, the "Divreb Wend find 


their Account; for if they could be perſua- 
ded to give up that, which in appearance: 
was but one Article, bud in effect was the 


' Subſtance of all; or at leaſt of the moſt im- N 


portant ones, chen it was in the roche 


the French to make Pence, 8 obh ging ; 
the 


the Duke of Auſos to quit Spuin; and i 
Allies could not be brought to this, the Point 
they ſhould break upon was ſo 'ſpecious j 
that the French Miniſters hop'd for 'a double 
d Effect from it; That it would incenſe 
— — theſe Provinees 4gainſt 4 ce 
ini- 


F 44 J 
Miniſters, aud ſet the King right in the Af. 


foctions of his People, which thro' the con- 
tinud Migitmanes of the War he began. to 


ſoſe: Andd in chis laſt Point they ſucceeded 
perfectly well j there were no Efforts the 
Fenab were Dot willing to make; to ſupport 5 


A uren bo ſeem d to prefer their dafety 
— his on glory, and to think ho Sderifica 
8 his People a good Peace; 


ir they Point they were much miſta⸗ 
ket in 2 — reaking of the Treaty had 


ae in bd 6 .the States, 


des K. "ev 
them with; the: utmoſt Indignation a 
the French; and loud Reſentments of N 
5 conſtant, Injuftia+end Perfidiouſneſs. 
5 — to return to Monſieur Rowille wha, 
he had , fhewa.; his Inſtructions to the Pen- 


: ſonet;- which diſcover'd ſo much more than, 


he would own before, he took his Leave of 
him, without propoſing any Accommodati- 
on or Expedient in lieu of this: important 
Article; and whether the Truth were all gut, 


and there ere not ſome ſecret Inſtructions 


ſtill behind, was more than any body could 
tella And tho ghis was his Language the 


8th. in the. Morning, they did not know but 


he might alter it 33 Night, when he 
found che Allies were not to be mov d, or 
chat he might make a longer Stay; He and 


1 195 Marquis de Jurey both, having often fix d 


Days for; their Departure, but when the. 
Time; came, thought fit to change their 
Miads: And what — 5 this the more pro- 
bable, was, that Monfieur, Pet kum, who had 
* * Without, Authority or Character 

gone 


lar Goyernm̃ent; than to 72 ; 


ee eee Se eee 


. 
gone between the Miniſters of the Allies 


ould give 


and France, did that Morning propoſe to 
ſome of the Allies, that France ſh | 
to them 2 or 3 Towns as an Equivalent for 


the 37th Article, to be 88 them till 
Spain ſhould be quitted to King Charles.” But 
ſince Monſieur Pet kum made this Motion as 
of his own Head, without any Commiſſion 


from Monſieur Rouille, who lodg'd with him, 
and the Propofal was indeterminate, with 
out either the Names, or fix'd Number of 


the Towns that ſhould be given, the Allies 


could not take any notice of it. Beſides, 
had the Offer been never ſo diſtinct, and 
made with full Authority, to give two or 
three Cautionary Towns, was to evade, and 


not to ſatisfy the Intention of the Article; 


and was in Effect nothing elſe, but to offer 


x little better Barrier to the Dutch, in Ex- 
change for Spain and the Indies. In the mean 


time, Monſieur Rouille ſpent the Day in 
making Viſits of Leave, as deſigning to ſet 
out in earneſt for Verſailles next Morning. 
When Night was come, and there was no 


room to hope for any further Step being 
made on his Part, here the Man' who is ac- 
us'd of prolonging the War, interpos'd, and 
ew'id how little he deſerves ſuch a Cen- 


ſure. ' The D. of M. ſent to the Penſioner, 


and the other Miniſters; to deſire a Meeting, 


to try once more if any thing could be done 


to fave the Treaty: But this Meeting being 
diſappointed, there was an extraordinary 
Congreſs of all the Miniſters next Morning; 
in which the Deputies of the States having 
acquainted them of whar had paſs'd, and af- 
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ſur them of their Reſoluti on to puſh the 


forc'd to conſent to a good Peace, 1 
Zinzendorff thank d the States, in the Name 
of the Emperor and King Charles, fer the 
EFirmneſs they had ſhewn on this Occaſion; 
the D. of M. did the ſame on the Part of 


preſſions of Satisfaction by all the other Mi- 
niſters that were preſent, with very particu- 
lar Marks of Eſteem to the Penſioner, whom 
I have often thought the G------- of the 
States, for his wiſe and prudent Conduct 
_ thro! the whole Negociation. I need not 
ſay more, to let you know that he is 4 plain, 
grave, wiſe Man, of great Judgment and A- 
bilities, quiet, unpopular, and uncorrupt. 
All Thoughts of Peace being now in ap- 


pearance over, and Monſieur Rauille gone, 


the D. of M. who was extremely. mortify'd 
at this Change of Things, reſolv'd to fol- 
low in- the Afternoon, and- would not give 
over all Hopes of having ſtill one Interview 
more. with him ; to which End: he- got to 


Bruſſels, as ſoon almoſt as Monſieur Rouille, 
and ſent Word before to Pr. Eugene, (who | 


had. been there ſome Days, to give the ne- 
ceſſary Orders for Aſſembling the Army) 
but Monſieur Rouille was gone, before either 
the D or Prince could ſee him: And no- 
thing now was left to the Generals, but to 
try to do by the Sword, what they could not 
do by Treaty; and to make their way to 
Peace by a good Campaign. 5 
This, I can aſſure you, from what I have 
obſery'd my ſelf in the Progreſs of this AF- 


War with the utmoſt Vigour, till Fance was 


the Sueen; which was follow'd with like Ex- 


* 
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1 
Maſters of: But in the Allies, Plainneſs, U- 


nanimity, and an unſhaken Conſtancy; 
every thing is open and Above-board, with- 
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on 


fair, and the moſt exact Information I could 


get from others, is a plain and true Account 


| of theſe Negociations thus far; in which 
one ſees on the Part of France, violent Suſpi - 


cions of Inſincerity throughthe whole Trea- 


Working its way by all the Methods of 
dreſs Cog Artifioe, which they are ſo great 


out any Diviſions in their Conferences with 
the French, or any violent Heats among them- 
ſelves; even in the great Point of the Bar- 


trier, which the French had hopes might 
make a Breach between the Dutch and Impe= 
rial Miniſters: But by the Prudence of the 


contending Parties themſelves, and the Fair- 


neſs and Temper, with which the D. of AJ. 
calmly interpos' d, this difficult Point was 
amicably adjuſted, and the Diſputes upon ir 
produc'd no Effects that the French could 
take en of. I believe you have 
not forgot, Jam ſure Than 
* here in England reaſon'd upon theſe Con- 
ferences. While the Preliminaries were like 


ure I have not, how Peo- 


to take Effect, ſome Men were by no Means 


ſatisfy d; they a N Care enough was 
Engla 3 


not taken of which ſhould make 


us hope, that they will ſome time or o- 
ther obtain better Terms for us: And 
that in the next Treaty more Regard will 


be had to the Trading Intereſt of Great 


Britain, than the late M have ſne n. And 
; yer no ſooner were the Preliminaries rejected, 


but the Men, who thought but juſt before 
there was too litttle in them, would have 
W 
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perſuaded us, there was then a great deal too 
much, and that it was unreaſonable to inſiſt 


on ſuch high Demands ; eſpecially to oblige 
a Great King, whom they have always ad. 


mir'd, to Dethrone his Grandſon ; ' tho? all 


ſuch invidious Expreſſions were purpoſely a- 
voided in the Articles; and no body, as I 
have obſerv'd before, doubted, but the King, 


if he were in Earneſt diſpos'd to fatisfy the 
Allies, could do it without Difficulty. Such 
is the Dexterity of theſe Men in finding 


Faults, while to their great Diſcontent they 


are Spectators only: We ſhall ſee, whether 
they are as dextrous in avoiding them, when 


they tread the Stage themſelves. They are 


ſurè to have ſomething to oppoſe, let a M. 
or General they don't like, take which Part 
be will of a Contradiction, and that upon 
any Subject whatſoever, whether Peace or |} 


War; if he adviſes acting offenſively in any 


Part, he is told, That is wrong: Well, let 
the ſame M. upon Alteration of Cirecumſtan- 
ces, or further Experience, adviſe a Defenſive 

War in the ſame Place, That is wrong too. 


If he is againſt fighting, tis becauſe it wou'd 
be a Step to Peace; if he is for it, he in- 
tended a Counterſtep. In the ſame Manner 
they reaſon in what concerns Peace: If a 
M. adviſes Peace, be ſure he is well paid for 


it; if he adviſes againſt it, tis to perpetuate 


the War; if to facilitate a Treaty, he is 
willing to give up ſome part of the Spaniſh 
Monarchy , he ſhall be accus'd of hetraying 
us to France: Tf according to his Inſtructions 
he inſiſts upon the whole; tis plain he aims 
at nothing by ſuch high Terms, but to ren- 
— — gs eee der 


lies, and is rather willi 
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ger all Treaties impoſſible. If. he acts nei- 


ther one or other of theſe Parts by himſelf, 
but in Confunction with che reſt of the Al. 
willing ;to hear their O- 
pinions, than forward to give his own; and 

| Rimfelf a Par: that 
nguiſh him, that he 
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may particularly di 


does not ſo much lead the reſt, as he is led 


by chem; yer Fal mult be found where 
there is none, and that muſt be all laid on 


him; which were it a Fault, he has perhaps 


che leaſt Share in. Ole while we are cold, 
That the War is continu'd to pleaſe the Dutch; 


another, That we are to be ruin'd to com- 
plement the Emperor, and that England is the 
Hupe of the War; and at other times, That 

no Side can find their Account in the War, 


which yet all have agreed to continue, but 
the General and Five or Six of his Faction: 


All theſe Inconſiſtencies can go down. with 
the Party almoſt at the ſame time; nay, in 
the ſame Breath: but not a Word to be heard 
of the Inſincerity, or Perfidiouſneſs of Fance. 
Thus the D. of A. is with them a Dutch-Man, 
an Imperialiſt, 2 French Man, or any thing 
elſe but what he ever was, and ever will be 


in Spire ofall their Provocations, a True Eng- 
giſhman; which I am afraid is one main Cauſe 
they are ſo angry with him; he had too 
great a Hand in the Revolution to be forgi- 
ven; and if his Succeſſes be not ſtopt, he will 
put it out of ſome Men's Power to defeat the 


* 


- Proteſtant Succeflion. — 


But to ſer this Matter in a full Light, and 


let you fee how very ridiculous and abſurd all 
thoſe Clamoursare, with Reſpect either to the 


M. in particular, or to the Conduct of te 


Allies in general, with Relation to theſe Pre- 
liminary Articles; 1 will ſhew you, Firſt, 
That if to inſiſt on the 37th Article was 4 
Fault, the D. of M. is not tobe blam'd for it: 
And, Seco dly, 485 to inſiſt on that Article 
was in it elf right, and neceſſary in Order 
/// fr had nd 
Firſt, I fay, That if to infiſt on the 37th 
Article was a Fault, the D. of M. is not to 


ſiſt, tw as what he was oblig d to; he had no 
Authority to do eu 4 All the World 
knows , that both Houſes of Parliament did 
the Beginning of that Year (1709) addreſs 
the Queen, That no Peace ſhould be made 


with France, without an entire Reſtitution of 


the Spaniſh Monarchy : And Her Ma- 
jeſty was pleas'd to expreſs Her ſelf very well 
pleas d with their Addreſs, and that ſhe was 
perfectly of the ſame Opinion. This Ad- 
dreſs being thus approv'd , no Miniſter had 
any Power or Authority to conclude a Trea- 
ty upon other Terms, without Her Majeſty's 
Command; nor could ſuch a Command be 
expected from Her, without Advice of Her 
Council: And I belive a Council will not 
_ eaſily be found, that will adviſe againſt the 
joint Opinion-of both Houſes of Parliament. 
If therefore the 37th Article was inſiſted on, 
the D. is not to be blam'd ; he did but hisDu- 
ty, and could not juſtify his doing otherwiſe; 
which, if he had, would as certainly have 
been made a high Crime and Miſdemeanor , 
as his not doing it is now made a Matter of 
Complaint againſt him. There is no — 
or 


Order to a good Peace. 


for any Objection here, unleſs. it could be 
ptetended, that this Addreſs was of his pro- 


curing; the contrary to which is as well 

known, as the Addrefs it ſelf. But tho! 'tis 
plain, that the D. of M. had no Hand in 

making this Addreſs, tis as plain, that when 
it was made, he was bound by it; and ſince 
that requir'd the Reſtitution of the whole 
Spaniſh Monarchy, he was oblig'd to inſiſt 
upon it. So the 37th Article was unani- 
mouſly adher'd to as it is, by all the Miniſters; 
and their doing. ſo,, I ſhall now ſhew you, 
was Very 


right in it ſelf, and neceſſary in 
Firſt, 'tis right in it ſelf, that is, juſt and 
reaſonable, not hard, or infolent, or inhu- 
wan, as theſe Advocates of France would 
have it thought. For what is the Point in 


Diſpute, but to reſtore to an injur'd Perſon, 


what has been unjuſtly. taken from him? Has 
not the injur'd Party, by the Fundamental 
Laws of Juſtice, a.Ri 


the Party | that does the Injury oblig to Re- 


ſtitution, where it is poſſible? And is not 


this the Caſe of the Spaniſh Monarchy? I 
deſpair of ever proving any Uſurpation un- 
juſt, if this is not; but if it be unjuſt, does 
it alter the Caſe becauſe the King of France 
haas not uſurp'd it for himſelf, but for his 
Grandſon ? Am I the leſs oblig'd to reſtore 

what I have unjuſtly ſeiz d, becauſe J have 
given it to a third Perſon , provided it be in 
my Power? Does not the D. of Anjou know, 
as well as his Grandfather, that it is a violent 
Uſurpation? Can he of Right keep, what 
the other had no Right to give? Is it nor 
= ani ten es ept 
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kept plajhly / for the Uſe and Beneft off the” 
Giver * ” f He not the BN Yer Power to take it 


IJ 


from him? IK it not p lain, chat his Grandfoly | 

has not kept t thus long, but by the Supp Hort 
And if it be Ms" 
manifeſtly unjuſt , and che ſurper.] has it in 
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his Power to n ke Refficution, is it iff Man. 5 


ſuch a Trifle;/as not to be worth ihfiſting on? 
Shall we 
his Grandſon, with giying up what ſo Any 


ners to Tie wn ? Is the Spaniſh Monarchy, 


Princes and States have ſpent ſo much” Jost, . 


and Treaſure to regain? Can that. ho 
thought conſiſtent with the af 
merce of Great Britain, with the ntereſt and 
Welfare of our Allies, or with the Liberty 
_ of Europe, which we ventur'd to be in a War 5. 
for, under the moſt unpromiſing .ppearah- 
ces of. ever ſecing a good End of it? But 
Was Nanſenle not fo riſque all, when all Was 


at Stake; there was no room le, but FOX Nei 


peal to Ven, and t ke Arms; Which gave 


us 2, Ch agce. for eſcaping; the Ruin Which. 


was Stherwiſe inevitable. This! 18 the Truth 
of the Matter, this the Point in Diſſ ſue: 
What fen do People mean by all their 

leſs Glamour of the Hiratbl and . 


ty of the Allies, in liking the King of 
3 Po thy, al his Grandſon ? .They,, ho! 


think the Cauſes of this War fach i in ierent 1 


Things, as not to be worth inſiſting on any 
longer, tho' we haveé ſo long ſtruggld for 
them, that we have at laſt got faſt hold; 
theſe Men, I fear, will in a little time think 
the ſame of the Cauſes of the Revolution 
t00 ; ; nay, they already tell us ſo; they are 
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mpliment the. Ning of Fran or 
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grown ſo ſo inſenſible 8 the Fears tons wer, 
on 1 that they b egin to think f 
Arbitrary Power, i anqeenit. darm 
5 +; os now , inſin uate, Yael 
there was no ae of the, Government in 
Church and State  ovetturn'd, and thae 
therefore the Revolutich, was not neceſſury; 1 
and in vertue of theſe fodliſn Sentiments, 
when the Revolution is upon, the Point of 
being una Ab. fix'd, they truly are grown 
weary; and after Twenty Years Labour, 
don't. think. it worth a little more Pains td 
fiſh the Work, and put an effectual Stop tg 
the Return of thoſe Eyils they were ones, 
BM well as their Neighbours, ſo heatrfi 
ightan 'd With. And tis no wonder, 
Nen ho have contracted ſuch à ſtupid” Fiz 
dolence, and are ſo inqifferent for BY Civil 
and nde Rights of heir own Country, 
cant ſee: what Senſe there Ie in inſiſting ups 
on e Hauen of the Spanzſh Monarchy; 


and arg ſupinely willing 10 ink, (if Non 


fo can be call d thinking d] chat the De. 

manf of the Allies is einer . 0 4 
very rude and pamangerly, 

"Bur further : 


in a hte icht, is to Conſider This would 
have beg & 1 e ſuppoſing the 
Allies ad f ot itiſiſted ** . Now to ſRew 
ou what this would have been, Fil ſuppbſe 
= r the | pre ſen, that the French, were in er- 
| 575 that if this Article had been feee- 


d from, they would have Sign'd che foſt. 
hich way now, 1 F olf ade fn ſhould ee 
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would. abandon his. Grandſon "wh | | 
muft nevertheleſs have com 5 mh 


to part with theſe Towns, And keep 


$69 art with them and Spain Nog If not, 
nde ren. to. give up one, i510 Proof 


wo. Months; th 


b J. 


7 to et Spain * ? San we do it, 


have pep 


Candle to himſelf, Why 0 Ho-] can 


* ging up theſe Towns to the Allies, be 
tought-any < ecurit ? Is it any Sor han | 
Biving the Alli ies a Barrier, which Barrier 
they would have inſiſted de n - 
came of Spain ? How now REC ; 
Me 0 


to be a Security, that the 


ke had,abandon'd him? 1 e = | 


— hand rends to part with the other. Ay, bur 
I the All es have theſe owes on 
will force him t to 45 | That 1 O, 


Hy they? The Towns are to 5 Adder d in 
cis, by che middle of . 


den and then the Allies will haye time e- 
;nough to enter France, if he ſends any Suc- 


our to his Grandſon, But irſt, he Sut- 
.render that is ta be made in ewo Months, is 

«only, of thoſe Towns that a; * make 
Barrier for the 1 ; t ie are 


to be reſtor d to er e Pires Wo 
net to be SLY til fl the xc 
their Ratifi; cations, which is 2 IONS 


- Beſides, tho' it e ſtipulated that the Te Ste 


in 


5 let PP Kir Hane entirely abindons 
Crna No, cer ainly-; Þ +. ER 

promis d he will: But is His Re Morea A 5 
curity that may be. depended upon? ; 

Means. What 97. 4 Why, by ee you 


590 ay; W's t Towns, whit 
Li not. intend to Jeave b 
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in the Netherlands, &e. ſhall be giren up in 


two Months, 1 believe no body wants to, be? 
| _ told, that things are ſeldom ſo punctually- 


Jeet ne partorm'y. nicely within 


the. time agreed. But I will ſuppoſe. for 
once, theſe Articles had been effectually 
comph's with within the time, and that 
the Allies conſequently would have been at 
Liberty to Invade France, if they had openly 
ſent any conſiderable Succours to Spain; but. 
what then ? Could not they have ſent Money 
and Jewel to the Duke of Anjou, without 
any danger of Diſcovery? Or would they, 


not have Pretence enough for denying it? 


And would the Allies Invade France, upon 2, 


| bare Suſpicion of ſending ſuch an Aſfiſtance. 


to Spain? And for Men, tho' a Body of. 


Troops could not have been ſent thither 
| without being known, might not what Num- 
bers they pleas d of the Freneb Troops, that, 


were in Spain, have ſtay d there, under a, 
Notion of Deſertion, or have been detain'd 
by the Duke of ' Anjou's Order, upon ſome 
blind Pretence or other; à Trick the Grand- 


| father has practis J often enough, for the 


Grand ſon to learn it from him 2 Well, but 


; fuppoſe France had neither openly, nor un- 


der-hand, given the Duke of Anjou any Aſ- 
ſiſtance for that Summer, (not that I can by 
any Means grant it) how long would that 
hade held? Or what Uſe would the Allies 
have made of it? Could the Troops we had 
then in Spain, have over-run the Kingdom 

without further Help, or have driven out the 
Duke of A»jou in one Campaign? That 1 
preſume, won't by any body be —ũ— 
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Or could a ſufficient Reinforcement have 

been ſent time enough to them, either from 
Italy or England, to do any great Matters that 
Fear? That, I ſuppoſe, will de pretended 


as little, by thoſe that conſider, it was une 


when theſe Prelim inaries were finiſn'd. Tis 
plain then, Spain could not haye been gain'd 
that Year, unleſs the Duke of Anjon had 
conſented to Relinquiſh it: Let us then in 
the next Place ſuppoſe the Summer ſpent, 


and the Armies gone out of the Field, and | 


ſte what we are to expect then. A Peace is 
made with France, the Allies have got each of 


them their reſpective Shares, and have no; 
ching more to hope for; they renew per- 
ia 


haps the Grand Alliance, with great Expreſ- 
ſſons of mutual Zeal ; the Emperor at leaſt, 


and the Maritime Powers ; but ſome of the | | 


leſſer Princes might poſſibly ſhew themſelves 
_ diſguſted, and think they have been negle- 
ed: For, as the Preſiminaries are now 
ſettbd, ris certain more than one of them 
are not ſatisfy d. Suppoſe the King of Pruſ- 
ſia, or Duke of Savoy, for Example, had 
thought due Care had not been taken of them, 


ttis plain in that Caſe, their Alliance is no | 


longer to be depended on; and either of 
theſe ſalling off, would very much weaken 
the Confederacy; eſpecially the laſt, whom 
the French would be very glad to draw into 
their Intereſts. But ſuppoſe none of the Al- 
lies have any of theſe Reſentments, or at 
feaſt ſtifle them, and all conſent to renew 
the Grand Alliance; what becomes of the 
Armies upon leaving the Field? Is it not 
certain, that they will on all Sides diſmils 
a | 3 great 


„ 
great part of their Forces? Willnot the Ma- 
ritime Powers ſend home the Foreign Troops 


in their Pay, except ſuch as Holland keeps for 


the Defence of their new Frontier? Shall we 


hear of any more Armies upon the Rhine, or 
in Savoy, when tliey have made Peace, when 
the Articles of the Treaty have been all Exe- 

cuted, and there is no more any Enemy to 

moleſt them, no Cauſe of Complaint, or 


o * 
1 


Pretence for a new Campaign lefr? I think 
nothing can be ſurer, than that this would 
have been the Caſe; the Allies would have 
thought no more of War in the Places that 

have been hitherto the Seats of it, nor have 
made any Preparations for taking the Field 
another Vear. All Sides would have made 


what Haſte they could to have lefſen'd 


the Burthen, which during the War 
they had been oppreſsd with. Hol- 
land particularly wou'd have had full Work 


to take Care of their new Frontier, to pro- 
vide fo many Towns with ſufficient Gari- 


ſons and Magazines, and ſettle what Foot 
the ſeveral Parts of their new Acquiſitions 
ſhould be put upon, with Reſpect to War, 


Trade, and Subſidies ; and beſides the great 


Expence this would for the preſent put them 


to, they would be at a very great Charge to 
pay the Arrears due to the Foreign Troops , 
without which they could not be diſmiſs'd. 
Add to this the extraordinary Allowance, 


which upon their Diſmiſſing is ro be made to 


carry them home: This would put-the States 
under - a, Neceflity of retrenching, as much 
as poſſible, the Expences of the next Year: 


And this laſt Article England would be pro- 


portionably 
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poitionably affected wih. N I would be = | 


glad to know, What ſhonld hinder the King 

of France, from the Minute the Allies diſmiſs. 
their Troops, to give what Aﬀiſtance he will 
to Spain, provided it be not done too groſty, 

dut gradually, by inſenſible Steps; and by 
thoſe many ways of Artifice, which the 


PFeencb ate Maſters of? If they make a Peace, 


they may disband 60 or 80, ooo Men, or 
more: And what ſhall hinder thefe Men from 
going into Spain to ſeck their Bread? What 
fal hinder the King of France from giving 


ſecret Orders for this; and when tis com- 


plain d of, from poſitively denying, and per- 
E ſeemingly forbidding it? And may not 
the Duke of Anjou, by this Means againſt the 
next Spring, have a greater Army than the 
Allies can bring againſt him? And how 
then are we to get Spain? Will the Allies raiſe 
new Armies, and make à new War upon 
France in Flanders, upon che Rhine and in Sa. 
voy, becauſe ſome Men have inſenſibly ſtole 
out of Fame into Spain, againſt the expreſs 
Order of the King; which you are ſure will 
de pretended? vou don't know the Sweets 
of Peace, or how unwillingly People are, 
Who have once laid down their Arms, to 
take them up again: If you think the Ailies 
Could be brought to this, or that any Armies 
would take the Field againſt France, after 2 
Peace was once made; what then is to be 
hop'd for? Why, Ithink nothing more than 

this; that the Datch and the Emperor would 
contribute for a little while, perhaps for one 
Campaign, ſome Money and Troops to act 
in. Conjunction with England againſt Spain; 
in 
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in which no great Succeſs can be e | 
_ confidera the numerous Army I Have ſhewn, 


Fou, the ke Of Anſon might and would 


fave!. Now if this upon the Trial of one 


1 Campaign, were found to be the Caſe, 1 


am afraid Holland would not be very willing; 
to continue the: Proſecution of ſo expenſive 
2 War; and the whole Weight of it another 
Year would: lye upon England, except à very. 
little that might- pe expected from the Em- 
peror: And what could chis end in, but in 
the Ruin of England; and the Los of- Spain? 
Fer the moſt that could be expected from this 
War would be, that the Duke of AHnjon wou d 


offer a Partition, fuch ds I have mention d 5 


mm  firft Letter, bur with no Option: in 
the Caſe; he would certainly keep Spain and 
tlie Baltes, Ard give the 
Competitor: And if chat be accepted, what 
becomes of England, har ye is ſo much inte- 
teſted in the Recovery of Spain o And if it 
c -; whit ſhall hinder the French 
— 1 his E after one 
ing upon him to 


— 5 ſes upon ov For how can we help 
our ſelves? Shall we be in Condition to 
quarrel wich him, when we have been ex- 
Haäuſted Two Years more with ſuch an ex- 
penſive War, while he has bern enjoying all 
dene Advantages of Prace, to repair the 
Beaded the War had made ini his Affairs; 
to teſtore Commertr, retrieve the Publick 
Credit, remelly the ill State of this Finances, 
lock into the Condition of his Fleet, and 
64 himſelf into The beſt Poſture he can far 
A new 


Part to 
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-Y new War; if the Support of the Duke.of- 


Anjou makes it neceſſary? No, ſure ;. 


we ſhall never think our ſelves in a Con- 
dition to break with him; nor ſhall we 


be able to perſuade our Allies to it: No Part 
therefore will be left us, but to ſubmit to ſuch 


a Peace with his Grandſon, as he ſhall in his 
Pleaſure think fit to preſcribe. I need not 
enlarge upon the Difficulties of making War 
in Spain; after what I have ſaid in my Firſt 


Letter: Tis eaſy to ſee; how the Duke of 


Anjou may find us Work enough for Two or 


Three Years , if he do bur avbid coming to 
Aion; Sieges will coſt Time, as 
well as Men and Money; and many muſt 
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de made before ſuch a Kingdoni can be re- 


duc d; and that will give the King of Franca 
Opportunity enough to do what he will, to 
ſupport his Grandſon ſecretly.or openly;, or 
to preſeribe Peace,” or begin a new War, 
which tis always edſy to find 4 Pretence for; 


and we are-fure he can't want Inclination to 
do whatever is in his Power, which ſugh a 
Cauſe calls for; nor is he ſo little known, 28 


to leave us the leaſt Room to think, that any 


when Inclination and Power tempt him to 
break thro them. His whole Reign is one 


continu'd Proof of this: I have ſald ſome 


thing of it already; and therefore ſhall a 
but one Inſtance; which is a little . Paralli 
80 the Caſe before us; and that is, the Man- 
ner in hich he kept the Promiſe he madę 
the Spaniards at the Pyrentan Treaty, Not to 
aſſiſt the Portugueſe ,, who: were then at War 
with them. Never was Treaty niade with 


mofe 
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Engagements ſignify? All the time the Trea- 
10 Was making, France was concerting Mea- 
ures to ſupport the Portugueſe. and the King; 
the preſent King, who was then but Young 

in Perfidy, had fſo'litle Regard to cover o 
palltate what he did, that he ſent in the Face 
of all the World, an, Army to the Aſſiſtance 
of thoſe, whoſe Defence he had renounc d, 
commanded by a Mareſchal of France. And 
can we after ſuch an Inſtance, depend upon 
his Word? Has he not much greater Tem- 
ptation to aſſiſt Spain againſt us, than he had 
then to ſupport the Portugueſe againſt Spain? 
Is not the Honour of his, Grandſon the In- 
tereſt of his Family, and the Acquiſition of 
ſo great a Monarchy, of infinitely more 
Concern to him, than the Defence of Por- 
tugal could be? A Man muſt be blind, not 
to ſee there is no Compariſon between the 
9 1 ; and tis inexcuſable when we are 


— 


ſenſible of this, to think, that a Prince who 


has been ſo falſe in one Inſtance, can be e- 
ir, OE fins ons 
The Sum of this Argument is, That if a 
ſeparate. Peace be made with France, upon the 
Foot of the Preliminaries, without the 37th 


Article, nothing can hinder France from 


aſſiſting the Duke of Anjon; and if he be 

aflifted by France, we can never be able to; 
drive him out of Spin; and conſequently it. 
Spain be ever had, it muſt be by Treaty: If 
therefore no Peace can be a good one with» 

out Spain, then the 37th Article is neceſſary 
in Order to a, good Peace: Which is the 
Point I was to prove. I know but one thing 
ee ee — 3 
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can be ſaid againſt what L have advanc'd upon 


this Head; and that is, That the Allies, tho” 
they make Peace with Fand, ſhould ſtill 
 kiep up their Armies, and then France wont 
dare to give the Duke of Anſou any great 

Aſiſtance: But Firſt, I have already ſhewn, 
tft this is a very unreaſonable Suppoſition; 


the Allies moſt certainly would not continue 
to keep up their Armies, were a Peace with 
Prince once made: But let us now ſuppoſe 


chey would, how will this mend the Matter? 


ve now, we ſhould be no more at Liberty 


- "as keep on Foot as great Armies as we | 


to ſend Men to Spain, than we are now: 
And if we ſent any conſiderable Number to 

Spain, they wou'd be wanted elſewhere; and 
thek. of Francewould have nothing to fear from 


zs, for want of a ſufficient Strength to act of- 


fenfively, in Caſe we ſhoald think our ſelves 
ſufficiently provok'd to it, by any thing he 
does in Violation of the Treaty; nay, con- 
ſidering the Number of Towns given up to 


the Allies, which all muſt have Gariſons in 


them; and thoſe not very ſmall ones to 


keep their new Subjects in Awe, we ſhould 


6 as 


want a greater Army in Flanders than before, 


to be in a Condition to a& offenſively: And 
if ſuch Armies muſt be kept up; I can't ſee 
why they ſhould not be mpeg that 3s, 
why we may not as well continue the War; 


or to what Purpoſe we ſhould mike Peace. 
To me, continuing the War ſeems much more 
eligible, than ſuch a Peace, for this plain 


Reaſon, that France would certainly make a 
great Advantage of Peace, while we muff, 


under the Name of Peace, continue in 2 


State 
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17 of War, without che Fruits of it. „For 
xample, all we have done this. Campaign, 
won upon chat Suppoſition have, been un- 
done; and we ſhould have been ſo much 
far er off than we are, from putting Ne 
under a Ne elſicy to give us Spain. For 15 
the Succeſſes Of this Year have been 
. Lighted, 15 to be thought not worth mentio- 
ning, where one would have moſt expected 
it; can tell you, Doway alone is in Ko O- 
ion of Fance, of that mighty Conſequence, 
| char in all the Negotiations that have been 
_ carry d on, ſince the Refuſal of the Prelimi- 
naries, to find an Expedient for the 37th Ar- 


ticle, Doway has. always bean excepted out 


of the Anne af the Towns. that. they 
have pretended to give as an equivalent. 
w this and the Other Tat of this 
Campaign, have Frought us much nearer. 95 | 
our End, than if our Armies had gone out 
of the Field, as they came in, and had done 
nothing. I muſf therefore ſtill maintain, | 
that upon all Suppoſitions, the. 37th Article 
is neceſſary in Orger to a good Peace; unſes 
8 real Expeqient could be found out, 
Which has hitherto, been in vain look'd for: 
But that and what elſe has been done towards 
a Peace, ſince the Preliminaries were rejected, 
I muſt "reſerve for another Letter. I ſhall 
conclude this withſhewing you, what at firſt 
Sight you will think very ſtrangs ; and tha! 
is, that even a ſeparate. Peace could not la 
Year have been made with France; tho' the 
Allies. bach en willing to recede from the 
37M Articl 
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. 
Vou will" remember, it was the stil of 


Explain'd in the 4th, where he is oblig'd 


time might have been ſpin out, in going 


& © ME 


pretended it was not in her Power; for 


Roda 


Heſs Toys wet in 915 denen of 
Flector of 1 avaria ; - and *'W 


«Fade demandec A. Sutrender N 'Þ Men, 1 | 


Was Aa ready, n[wer Tor | Im, That the 
Towns were the" King of Spain, s, and that 
he could, Hot. Sürtender Wenn Without his Or- 


der. i 15 we Art 2 ſure would have been the 
Caſe; cd i did not cc "Mme to bear, the 
oy 


Peſien 955 m '> and could not be kept ſo 


ſecret, as not to take Wind: And thus the 


Treaty could neyer have had one Step made 


in the Execution, of it; for che King of 
Spain, we may be ſure, Would not order 
them to be given up, and Kis 2s ſure, the 


1 ould. never have . Fen, 112 
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the Congrefs., 


could have been overcome, without fr 


Delays, and Loſs of Time; and the Diſ- 


putes Nis Point would have created, would 


have put the Execution of all the others ſb 
much backward ; that I am apt to think this 
ſingle Point, witch good Management, me | 


have taken up 45 much of the Campaign, as 2 
France and the EleRor had a mind to. 


1 may add, that it is the Opinion of 189 = 


Khowing, B len, that the Conceſſions France 


has ſeem'd to make in other Articles, were 


never intended to be Executed; and that 
: they would never have been conſented to, 
but 


TE 


e 


that was to be. open'd the 

very Day vn Which the Surrender of theſe 
Towns was to have commenc'd. He is a 
wiſe Man, that can tell how. this dea a 
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A Allies could not 1. 


* 
1 
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and by giving them atlaft, a Handleto throw 
the Blame of-breaking off che Treaty, upon 


4 
- 
» Þ 


the Minds of his People, and induce the Al- 


lies 


been made of what Corn the 


* 4 2 
2 5 4 Landa * 1 at . 
- 
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ess to deter the e 5 the Cam palgn, 


the Severity of the har 8 Havi 76. 


; duc'd his Späne to g ery, and made 
it im poſſible 17 his nh 6 take the FO 


carly. But 1 une the Caſe e Was a lictle al Ae | 
0 | 


ter'd, and they. began to recover from 
Fright they, Ra dern in; Method h: a beet 
taken to retnedy the extrethe ant Hi 
"tal City labbuf J uriders' th kflfpe tion hal 
1 "was in the 
| Provinces ; great Quantities, had been import- 
ed, or were expected from the Levant, and 
other Parts + there was a hood Pr Yroſpet of 
Summer. Corr. 


Portugueſe; and what 25 probable weig 
moſt of all 


made the Ki Believe his Arm Was in a pret- 


ty good Condition; and affuf & Him, he was 


io poſted, thar it would be impoffible for the 


Allies to force the Entrenehmenrs he had 


made, or dra Wet our of them; fo that they 


had nothing x apprehend but A. Siege n 
that from t ce len of che A 15 they. 


thought could be no other, than that of Nres, 
the Preparations for it being ſent up the'Lys ; 


and this they. hop'd would. find the 7 7 . 


work enough, 1707 2 N gh that _— 

late ; and Fab the very Want an 

8 mine which at firſt put had into great Con- 

| Rernation, they miglit up on further Thoughts 
ſee, was in ſome Reſie & their Security; 


every where; the P . of An; 0% 
Had gain d! a conſiderable Advanta 8 over the 


with him, Mae lars 220 . 


Fa-. 
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ſince if the Allies ſhould A ae the good For- 


tune to attack the Mareſcbal With. ſucceſs, it 


would be end for them to make much 


ule, of their Viet bY or penetrate far into * 


Coun- 


5 


2 


Country, whore-nothing was to be had; an 
Army may make a Famine, but they can't 


might ſafely 


much Earneſtneſz the Neceſſity 


one Campaig| and th: rmin d 
the Kivg 0 break off the Treaty as he did; 
b 


Which, 


Want. 


— 
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This, tho the beſt Account I can ſend you 


of this Affair, is, I. am fenſible, extremely 
ſhort of what it might be: But conſidering 


7 * 4 54 


the Secrecy, with which things of this Na- 
ture are, and ought to be tran dare I flatter 


my ſelf, you, will be content to find I know 


o 


ſo muck of them, rather than wonder I can't 


| tell you more. And as imperfeck as this At- 


Marquis 4e c eparture, urg d with ſo 
t. = 


ign. more ; and that determin d 


his Affairs did no longer, in his Opinion, 


Ks * 2 
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and my Reflections juſt, you have fo much 


nder, that 4; am ſure will f 
tare pow theſe Thiee Things: 4 8 


That neither the D. of M. „ * 
kn? of the 3 are par an y N 
e for having pr unne- 
cCeflari to prolong the War, heir Ma- 
E in the 1 


Secondly, That it was reaſonable ani 2 
fy for” them to inſiſt on the 37th Article, 
in order to a good Peace. And, ö 


Arad, Thx "receding from char Arc I 
"Fouts not then have. procur't a Se Bs 
Peace with France, whatever it wo dare 
done fince. All which Points are ſubmitred ; 
to your impartial cone mr and r | 
Jawa. W 
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| ' Your moſt Faithful : 


Humble Servant. 


1 her Ie 


. white he hears it. 


0 
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i 
one of 


els; and i : | : 
1 5 "him! 4" ee 


1 
Q 


| he We, all his Attacks; wh6; were fle mueh 

abler than he is, has met wich more than his 

Match, in the m Ungenious Writer of the 
ME D LE Y; ali to is Correction I ſhalt. 
leave him. : 
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